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EDITORIAL 


WORKING WITH “INNER CITY” PROBLEMS 


One of the greatest challenges to the helping professions today 
is that of working with “inner city” areas. These sections of the 
metropolitan complex are the receiving places for the industrial, 
marginal, indigent and most often, ethnic populations. They are the 
areas most disturbed by large scale urban growth. They are the 
places where professional methodologies fail. 

The editor has been in a unique position to study this pheno- 
menon for the past twenty years, and has spent considerable time and 
effort attempting to interpret it to social work and educational agen- 
cies. In the forthcoming issues he proposes to take advantage of his 
relationship to THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOL- 
OGY to present four papers he has done recently on different aspects 
of the problem. The first deals with a way of work, and was pre- 
sented to the social workers. The second will deal with camping. The 
third will discuss urban renewal and relocation. The last will be on 
education. 

It is hoped that they will focus interest upon our own social 
frontiers, the “inner cities” of America. 


Dan W. Dodson 


Copyright, 1960 by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS AS A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL ACTION 
Dan W. Dodson 


THE HERITAGE 


During the past thirty years there has been a profound change 
taking place in the field of social work and the related disciplines on 
which it depends for theory. Prior to 1930 social workers were far 
fewer, proportionaltely, than now, and their resources were limited. 
Hence they were forced to rely primarily on social action and social 
reform to compensate for the lack ef resource with which to minister 
to the needs of the community. So, the profession was “made” in no 
small part by the Jane Adams’, the Mary Simkhovitchs’, the Frances 
Perkins’, and their ilk. They were people who spent their lives fighting 
the causes of the poor — causes like labor, minimum wage laws, decent 
working conditions, the right of unionization, and child care. 


To survive, these leaders had to learn the fine art of lacing to- 
gether their involvement in “service” and effective social action. 
They understood that more than lip service had to be given to 
grass roots involvement if people were to be mobilized to meet their 
own needs. They knew that the service dimension of social work was 


necessary and important, but they also understood that the job was 
not done until the relations between groups in the community were 
restructured to the end that these services were increasingly less 
necessary. For this “restructuring” they were willing to pay the 
price of the possible loss of status in the eyes of reference groups such 
as financial supporters, foundation benefactors, and the academicians 
who were their mentors in the behavioral sciences. 


Then came the depression and the vast expansion of social wel- 
fare. This, in turn, was followed by an era of armed conflict. Today, 
we are completing a decade of post-war prosperity unparalleled in 
history. What has happened to social work? At the expense of being 
uncharitable, let me perhaps overdraw a case which could be made 
against it. It has become a profession. It has developed “standards” 
for the profession about which it is very jealous. It has developed 
its schools for training the future leaders in this helping profession. 
It has staffed a bureaucracy which, next to education and policing 
is the greatest in the helping professions. It has raised standards ot 
pay for these bureaucrats. But in the process, it has become so sterile, 
and devoid of the qualities of its early leaders, that few young people 
today desire to invest their lives in it as a profession, Why? 
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THE ISSUE 


In no small measure does not the explanation lie in what we 
have paid as the price for professionalization? As we have become 
professional we have also become identified with middle class. As 
we become middle class we tend to shy away from conflict and con- 
flict-producing situations. If we are professional we have status in 
the social order that is. It is very hard to challenge that order, for 
our own status is challenged by our so doing, Hence we tend to 
take on the approaches which are not a threat to it. What are those 
approaches ? 


First we bury ourselves in service. We are the “out-servicingest” 
people in the world. If service could have saved the world, we would 
have saved it long ago. Any disaster which comes along is but another 
chance to show how we love to serve. Service is of course good and 
has its place. However, it is a middle class approach to the problems 
of the day. It means that we do “for” people, rather than helping 
people to do for themselves. Since the war we have spent untold 
billions of dollars serving the peoples of the world, and lost their 
allegiance to our way of life almost in proportion as we have served 
them. 

There is not a slum in America but that would have long since 
exploded and developed ways of meeting its own problems, had we 
been able to develop potentialities of the youth growing up there, 
and kept them there to lead their own people. Instead when a bright 
youngster got a “dose” of our kind of aspiration and became “saved”’ 
through our service he became an isolate from the group of his heri- 
tage and alienated in sympathies and sentiments from his own. The 
history of the slum is the history of siphoning off those upon whom 
service “takes” and leaving the residue of the group to “stew in its 
own problems”. The settlement houses’ walls are lined with pictures 
of the greats who have been served by them. No one would deny 
that this discovery and development of talent is important. What one 
questions, however, is why it is that as these people succeeded they 
no longer were identified effectively with the group of their heritage. 
One sometimes feels that our efforts at service, whether it be through 
our private charities or the public bureaucratic approach, get in the 
way of a program designed to involve people in achieving for them- 
selves the dignity and stature of selfhood of which they are capable. 

One cannot understand the trends of social work in the past 
three decades without understanding this problem. 
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Second, the trend is marked with preoccupation with case work 
as against social action or even community organization. And when 
community organization has been taught in the schools, it has been 
more of an emphasis on how to get the different vested interests to- 
gether to slice up areas of “service” than has it been a consideration 
of how to get people genuinely organized in fighting for the things 
which would bring them dignity and self-respect. It has been an era 
characterized by preoccupation with problems of the individual psyche. 
The deeper into the psyche of the client case work could take the 
social worker, the safer it became. 


Third, it has been three decades when we have been preoccupied 
with method and scientific purity. Here the basic disciplines upon 
which the profession draws, have set the pace. My field of sociology 
is a good example. The early sociologists were reformers. In the more 
recent years, however, conflict has been an all but neglected subject. 
Prof. Coser has characterized the modern sociologists as follows: 

They center attention predominantly upon problems of adjustment 
rather that upon conflict; upon social statics rather than dynamics. Of 
key problematic importance to them has been the maintenance of existing 
structures and the ways and means of insuring their smooth functioning. 
They have focused upon maladjustments and tensions which interfere 
with consensus. Where the older generation discussed the need for 
structural change, the new generation deals with adjustment of indi- 
vidual to given structures. 

It is significant that both the American Sociological Association 
and the American Psychological Association have had sections split 
off and become more action oriented. The Society For The Study of 
Social Problems and The Society For the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues have attempted to bring the two major behavioral 
science organizations back to some semblance of concern for these 
broader problems of values. 

One does not decry research. Certainly we need more and better 
tested theory. On the other hand it would not be hard to make the 
case that preoccupation with methodology, its refinement and purity, 
has tended to become an end in itself, and thereby has become sterile. 
Robert Bierstedt said recently : 


“ 


. it seems . . . that in sociology today ... the significance of 
our research varies inversely with the precision of the methods employed. 

Our preoccupation with method has still other consequences, not yet 
mentioned. It frequently dominates our inquiries and determines the kinds 
of questions we address to society; that is, the method becomes the 
independent variable, the problem the dependent one” (American Socio- 
logical Review, 25:1, Page 5 
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Another voice raised in protest against this type of removal of 
the social scientist from mainstream in human affairs is August 
Heckscher of the Twentieth Century Fund. Says he: 


“... The discouraging fact seems to be that research is becoming 
increasingly divorced from deeds. . . . Research which disavows any 
responsibility except that of being objective and non-utilitarian may 
well qualify as ‘pure.’ But it is a kind of purity which a society—partic- 
ularly a society in an age of change—can overvalue. 

The divorce of research from a sense of relevance and pertinency 
has been encouraged by the social science disciplines. Political science 
becomes behavioral in its approach; economics becomes concerned with 
model-building. The desire to know and understand takes the place of 
the desire to act. . . . If the students in our universities are indeed 
turning from the social sciences to the arts, the explanation may be that 
they feel themselves let down and somehow cheated by this denial of 
moral responsibility among those who teach the once great disciplines. 
In the arts they can, at least, achieve a sense of involvement, a feeling 
that they are men and women with a capacity to create and apply critical 
standards.” (Director’s Foreword, Annual Report THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY FUND, 1959, Pg. 11.) 


This preoccupation with raising the professional standards, re- 
fining the methodology, and perfecting group-work skills — a process 
sometimes called “engineering for consent” — has tended to remove 
the social worker from the arena of action, make him a handmaiden 
of the status quo, and rob him of the dynamic which made his fore- 
bearers great. The issue before us today is “What is the responsibility 
of the man of skill and knowledge in an era when relations between 
groups is being restructured? What is the relationship between 
amelioration and reform? What is the relationship between service 
and social action?” 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS AND THE CHALLENGE 


Intergroup relations perhaps presents one of the better illustra- 
tions of the problem before us. Into our great cities have poured the 
hated, the despised, the exploited, the disfranchised — people often 
without experience either in handling their personal affairs or their 
communal responsibilities. They are in the ghettoes of slums, removed 
from mainstream almost as effectively as if they were hermetically 
sealed. Some are burdened with language difficulties. Others are 
carrying deep wounds in their perception of self from -traumas of 
past racial patterns. 

It would be incorrect to say we have not served this new popu- 
lation. Our welfare budgets have risen apace with the numbers 
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coming and with inflation of the dollar. In our city we have built, at 
public expense, residences for almost 600,000 of them. When present 
plans are completed, our city (New York) will be landlord to every 
13th residential address. Our private agencies have raised enormous 
budgets from private sources, and protected their vested interests 
from the threat of public competition by persuading the public wel- 
fare departments to “Purchase services” from them. Truly this is a 
magnificent outpouring of human concern. What has it accomplished? 
It would be hard to belittle the effort which has gone into holding 
body and soul together through these years. Who is there among 
us, however, who would say that our accomplishments have been 
commensurate with our efforts. 

I believe the reason is to be found in the points which I have 
raised above. It is singular that the recent sit-in demonstrations and 
the march toward freedom which has so challenged this nation came 
from college campuses led by students trained by leaders who have 
no relationship, so far as I know, with social work. In fact, the first 
demonstrations were carried out by liberal arts freshmen. Ours has 
been an attempt to serve people, to help them adjust to a social struc- 
ture which was itself destructive of self-fulfillment for this segment 
of the community. 

The need for service to Negroes and Puerto Ricans in my com- 
munity is pressing. No one would deny them of it. We say they are 
entitled to it. On the other hand, service which does not lead to in- 
volvement and to action is self-defeating. Action to what end? To 
the end that the relations between the groups becomes restructured. 
When I was in Houston, Texas a few years ago they were facing 
the possibility of the May, 1954 Supreme Court ruling desegregating 
education. They were building the Negroes the finest high school I 
ever saw. They would have given them the Shamrock Hotel if they 
would just “stay in their place.” — the white man’s conception of 
place, of course. What was the object of it? The object was to serve 
them so well that they would be content to continue to accept a 
second class citizenship role in the community. They knew the easiest 
way for a man to lose his soul is on a full belly. I have thought quite 
a bit about those students who demonstrated down there recently. 
What they have learned about the price one pays for real citizenship 
has been more significant than what they learned in that high school, 
for the school itself stands as a symbol of subservience. The great 
heroes of this era will be these young Negro fighters for freedom in 
these unsung towns of Mississippi, Georgia and Texas. I am betting 
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the leadership of a lot of America is going to also come out of the 
ranks of both these Negro and white youths who are “carrying the 
torch” today. 

Where is social work while all this is going on? Everywhere I go 
I hear agency people talking about what to do about race relations. 
“What can we do to hold an integrated agency?” is the one most — 
often asked. Is it undemocratic to resort to “benign quotas”, some 
will ask? Others will ask about how to operate to keep down panic 
when the neighborhood starts changing. Some will ultimately get 
curious about the cultural backgrounds of the newcomers, and start 
trying to do something about understanding them. Some are arguing 
as to whether social work should resort to aggressive case work in 
neighborhoods where mobility is high. Unless one did of course he 
might as well go out of business. 

What of the training schools? Last year at the Council on Social 
Work Education Conference Professor Mitchell I. Ginsberg reported 
on the responses of forty-four of the schools to a questionnaire I had 
mailed them earlier. Thirty-eight of the schools offer no courses 
entitled Human Relations, Intergroup Relations, Interfaith Relations 
or Race Relations, Thirty-seven of the schools feel that these topics 
are being covered fully or partially by their present course offerings. 
Three felt that they were not being covered at all. Twenty of the 
thirty-eight suggested that they covered these problems in Com- 
munity Organization and eighteen thought they were covered in 
Group Work. When asked whether there are “any alternative planned 
experiences in the curriculum to train students to deal with such 
problems”, nine of the schools listed Field Work. Such responses 
sound suspiciously like those of educators and policemen when asked 
comparable questions. The standard response is “We include that 
in everything we do”. When social workers translate this attitude 
into training concepts of their own, it becomes “We do that in generic 
training’. The impression should not be gained here that the issue 
is between highly specialized training and generalized broad back- 
ground training. The issue posed is “Are we so preoccupied with 
developing the techniques of training people to ‘serve’ that we are 
overlooking the concern with those social action programs which 
alter the structure of the society in ways which give more dignity to 
more people. 

Let me be specific. During the past several decades the two 
major agencies serving the Negro community have been the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban League. The latter has been social work 
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oriented and has given distinguished leadership to the profession. The 
former has won brilliant decisions before the highest courts of the 
land. The League has aspired to the highest standards of the social 
work profession. Today both feel threatened and could be eclipsed 
by this new movement which has captured the imagination of the 
young Negro leadership of the country, What is the difference? In 
the new movement these youngsters are not asking that they be 
better served by welfare agencies. They are not asking that the laws 
be changed to gratuitously give them a chance to go to school with 
a few whites. They are people who are holding their heads erect, 
standing like proud human beings, disciplining themselves to the 
point that they can make passive resistance work, and in the new- 
found power are restructuring a society. The point I am raising is 
“Where is the leadership in these cities which are so saturated with 
social work trained staff?’ Maybe if we knew how to help some of 
these people organize and wrest for themselves a new place in the 
society and thereby a new sense of dignity and self-respect, it would 
not be necessary to tinker with their psyches so much through case 
work. Maybe if they got a taste of this strange wine of self-respect 
which would come from self-acquired freedom, such large numbers 
would not find it necessary to become addicted to dope. What I am 
calling for in these barbed statements is a new look at ourselves as 
helping professions. Many of the battles of the earlier eras have been 
won. There are few absolutes left about which one can mobilize in- 
terests and talents of people. Labor has arrived, in most instances. 
Women have acquired suffrage. Child labor, except for migrant 
workers, has been abolished. Colonialism is on the wane. One of 
the few left is intergroup relations. In this arena social work still has 
a chance to demonstrate the skill of being the mid-wife to the new 
social order. A new way of life achieved by utilizing the insights 
acquired through services to effect changes through social action. 
Let me say here that with all due respect to the new cult of group 
dynamics, I do not believe the skills of group work such as involve- 
ment and process are sufficient in themselves to accomplish the tasks 
I am talking about. Few vested interests are ever surrendered with- 
out resistance. I believe another mark of being “professional” is the 
capacity to induce conflict in order to produce change. It is at this 
point we have our worst problems as professionals. We do not see 
the creative role which conflict plays. We are either afraid of it, 
or sce it as something which is necessarily bad. We become exotic 
about Floyd Hunter’s study and spend endless hours talking about 
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how to work with the “power structure’, but very little about how 
to be of assistance to the common man to show him how to create 
power through organization to democratize power, rather than rely- 
ing upon such monolithic determinants of community relationships. 

The big issue before us is how to preserve the gains we have 
made through professionalization without losing the common touch 
as we rise in social status. Can we produce technicians who are 
competent and at the same time develop them into persons who 
are great humanitarians? One of the national intergroup agencies 
reported to me that as far as they knew, not a single person in their 
employ was social work trained. They said they sought persons who 
were trained in the humanities. May this not be a part of the Problem? 
For me, Charles Horton Cooley said it best in that classic chapter of 
his on “What The Masses Contribute” : 


“. . An upper class is institutional in its very essence, since it is 
control of institutions that makes it an upper class, and men can hardly 
keep this control except as they put their hearts into it. Successful busi- 
ness men, lawyers, politicians, clergymen, editors and the like are such 
through identifying their minds, for better or for worse, with the present 
activities and ideals of commercial and other institutions. Seldom does 
the new conscience, when it seeks a teacher to declare to men what is 
wrong, find him in the dignitaries of the church, the state, the culture, 
that is. The higher the rank, the closer the tie that binds those to what 
is but what ought not to be.’ ” (Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organiza- 
tion, P. 140.) 


Today, in our culture, intergroup relations may well be the testing 
ground which will determine whether social work is a vital, dynamic 
force capable of providing a leadership which will restructure a 
society, or whether it has now become an institutionalized bu- 
reaucracy serving a tranquilizer role to keep those who are still en- 
slaved sufficiently “served” to keep them bearing their lot in Egypt 
instead of launching out to seek the promised land. Perchance these 
intergroup issues could also be the testing ground as to whether 
our democratic way of life will survive. 


Dan W. Dodson is Director, Center for Human Relations and Community 
Studies, New York University. 














LEADERSHIP STYLES AND LEADERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF 
SUBORDINATES 


Donald J. Willower 


INTRODUCTION 

Increasing interest is developing in the application of systematic 
theory in educational administration. The seminar on theory develop- 
ment! sponsored by the University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration and the Midwest Administration Center, University of 
Chicago and the utilization of a conceptual framework in the 1959 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators’ 
attest to this concern. 

Certain theoretical formulations have already served to guide re- 
search in educational administration. For example, several studies* 
of administrator-teacher relationships have been reported which used 
the theoretical framework designed by Getzels and Guba.‘ 

In a recent study conducted by the writer,’ certain hypotheses 
were derived using the Getzels and Guba formulation as a base and 
one of these hypotheses concerning leadership styles and leader’s 
perceptions of subordinates was tested. 


THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

The study was limited to consideration of the nomothetic and 
idiographic styles of leadership. These styles derive from the Getzels 
and Guba framework which analyzes the administrative process in 
terms of a hierarchical setting of related roles within a social system 
and posits nomothetic or normative and idiographic or personal di- 
mensions of behavior. The styles are conceptual constructs and it is 
understood that no given individual will be a pure type “nomothetic 
leader” or “idiographic leader.” However, as the research reported 


1See Andrew W. Halpin (ed.), Administrative Theory in Education 
(Chicago: The Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1958). 

2 American Association of School Administrators, Educational Admin- 
istration in a Changing Community (Washington: The Association, 1959). 

3 See, for example, Egon G. Guba and Charles E. Bidwell, Administrative 
Relationships (Chicago: The Midwest Administration Center, University of 
Chicago, 1957) ; and Robert P. Moser, “A Study of the Effects of Superin- 
tendent-Principal Interaction Upon Principal-Teacher Interaction in Selected 
Middle-Sized School Systems,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1957. 

4J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, “Social Behavior and the Administrative 
Process,” The School Review, LXV' (Winter, 1957), 423-41. The Getzels-Guba 
theory is also discussed in some detail in Guba and Bidwell, of. cit. 

5 Donald J. Willower, “The Development of Hypotheses From a Theo- 
retical Framework and a Test of Certain of Them Concerning Idiographic and 
Nomothetic Leaders’ Perceptions of Subordinates,” unpublished Ed.D. disserta- 
tion, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 1959. 
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below attests, these constructs do represent useful theoretical dis- 
tinctions. 

The nomothetic and idiographic styles may be described in sim- 
plified terminology as follows: 

In the nomothetic style, the leader expects subordinates to do 
things “by the book.’”’ He expects subordinates to behave in strict 
conformity to organizational requirements. He sees his office as a 
center of authority and emphasizes that the same rules and procedures 
should apply to all subordinates. He is concerned that subordinates 
behave in a “proper” manner in all their activities. He usually relies, 
for subordinate control, on rewards and penalties spelled out in organ- 
izational regulations. 

In the idiographic style, the leader expects subordinates to work 
things out for themselves, each in his own way. He expects sub- 
ordinates to behave in ways which meet their personal needs. He 
sees his authority as delegated and emphasizes that rules and pro- 
cedures have to be tailored to the individual subordinate’s person- 
ality. He is concerned only with how subordinates behave on the 
job. He usually relies, for subordinate control, on the individual’s 
sense of right and wrong. 

This approach to leadership styles derives essentially from role 
theory. Detailed, specific role expectations are held for subordinates 
in the nomothetic style and vague, more informal expectations are 
held in the idiographic style. It should be emphasized that Getzels 
and Guba see the separate styles as different ways of “achieving the 
same goal; they are not different images of the goal.’’® According to 
Getzels and Guba, the most expeditious route to goal achievement is 
seen, in the nomothetic style, as residing in the nature of the institu- 
tional structure and, in the idiographic style, as residing in the nature 
of the individuals involved.” Thus, in the nomothetic style rigid ad- 
herence to institutional requirements is emphasized and in the idio- 
graphic style the requirements of the individual are stressed. 

An intermediate style, the transactional, because it lacked the 
disinctiveness of the other styles, was omitted from the study under 
discussion. 

THE HYPOTHESES 

The hypotheses guiding the empirical phase of the study were: 

1. Administrators employing an idiographic leadership style will tend 


© Getzels and Guba, op. cit., p. 435. Italics in original. 
7 Ibid., pp. 436-37. 
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to regard subordinates as professionals to a greater extent than 

will administrators employing a nomothetic leadership style. 

2. Principals employing an idiographic leadership style will tend to 
regard teachers as professionals to a greater extent than will 
principals employing a nomothetic leadership style. 


Hypothesis one was derived as follows: in terms of the theory, 
idiographic leaders see goal achievement taking place more readily 
when detailed role prescriptions are not imposed. Thus, subordinates 
are regarded as persons who can and will behave so as to contribute 
to the achievement of organizational goals. The concept “professional” 
is introduced to designate this type of subordinate, and is defined 
in terms of technical competence (can) and internalized high stand- 
ards of occupational performance (will). Nomothetic leaders, re- 
garding subordinates as persons whose effective operation must be 
insured by the imposition of detailed role prescriptions would not 
view subordinates as professionals to the same extent as would idio- 
graphic leaders. In deriving hypothesis one, the assumption was made 
that leaders generally employ some relatively consistent rationale for 
their leader behavior. Hypothesis two may be derived from hypothesis 
one. The central hypothesis has been stated on two levels of ab- 
straction for logical clarity and to relate more clearly the proper 
degrees of empirical evidence to the separate propositions. The speci- 
fic empirical operations carried out involved hypothesis two. 


METHODOLOGY 


To test this hypothesis, measures were required of, (1) nomo- 
thetic and idiographic leadership styles and, (2) principals’ percep- 
tions of teacher professionalism. 

Leadership styles—For purposes of the study it was assumed 
that those in superordinate administrative positions in a formal organ- 
ization are “leaders” with respect to a subordinate group. Principals, 
for example, are leaders with respect to teachers. 

From the theoretical statements concerning the idiographic and 
nomothetic leadership styles, brief descriptions were written for each 
style in terms of the principal-teacher relationship. These provided 
statements not unlike the paragraphs above describing each style in 
“simplified terminology.” It was felt that chief school administrators 
could react to these short style descriptions and indicate principals 
who might fit one of the categories. 

Several validating procedures were used. First, a panel of three 
made judgments as to whether the style descriptions were accurate 
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reflections of the theoretical statements. Second, the descriptions were 
submitted to four chief school administrators who were asked to in- 
dicate whether principals in their respective districts “fitted” either 
style. A total of five principals were classified as idiographic and 
four as nomothetic. Five teachers on the staff of each of these prin- 
cipals then responded to the style descriptions, Of the forty-five 
teachers, thirty-seven made the same classifications as the chief 
school administrator had made and eight made a different classification 
or were unable to make one. A majority of the five teachers on the 
staff of each principal made the same classification as the chief school 
administrator, although there was less agreement among teachers 
working under principals classed as nomothetic by their chief school 
administrator. 

These results provided some validation for the approach used, 
especially in view of the fact that it was emphasized to participating 
chief school administrators that principals were not to be classed as 
idiographic or nomothetic unless they appeared to fit one of the 
categories reasonably well. 

Professionalism.—From a previous study of professional teacher 
characteristics,* forty items were selected which appeared to reflect 
the definition of “professional” used here. Examples of these items 
are: “provides many resource materials for pupils,” “maintains class- 
room discipline conducive to learning,” and “evaluates students ob- 
jectively.” The items were put into a form which could be responded 
to by principals on a four point scale in terms of their conception of 
the typical teacher. The response to each item was made by checking 
one of the four descriptive terms: usually, more often than not, 
occasionally, or seldom. 

Preliminary procedures included piloting, the use of two judges 
to determine if each item reflected the definition of professional used 
here, a split-half reliability check which resulted in a reliability co- 
efficient of .95 when the half-tests were correlated and the Spearman- 
Brown formula applied (N==46), and a further check involving 


The sample: chief school administrators ——After instruments were 
developed which could be used to measure the major variables, it was 
necessary to submit the style descriptions to a sample of chief school 
administrators who might classify certain principals as idiographic or 
nomothetic. These principals could then be asked to respond to the 


8 Benjamin Rosner and Joseph DiPasquale, Studies in Professionalism in 
Education, Part One: A Study of Professional Teacher Behavior (Buffalo: 
University of Buffalo, 1958). 
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interviews utilizing ten questions adapted from the forty items 
mentioned. 

professionalism instrument to gather data providing a test of the 
central hypothesis. 

Chief school administrators in four western New York counties, 
in districts having two or more full time principals were visited and 
asked to participate in the study. Only one city district failed to par- 
ticipate. 

The forty-one participating administrators classified sixty-six 
principals as idiographic, forty-three as nomothetic, and 125 as fitting 
neither category. Of the 109 principals classed as either idiographic 
or nomotheic, 60.6 per cent were classed as idiographic, and 39.4 per 
cent were classed as nomothetic. The largest number of classifications 
made by a single chief school administrator, twelve, were made in 
the largest participating school district. In districts having ten or more 
principals, of forty classifications made, 57.5 per cent were idiographic. 
In districts having three to nine principals, of fifty-six classifications 
made, 62.5 per cent were idiographic. In districts having only two 
principals, of thirteen classifications made, 61.5 per cent were idio- 
graphic. Thus, while chief school administrators in the larger districts 
tended to make slightly more nomothetic classifications than were 
made in the smaller districts, the difference was not appreciable. 

The sample: principals——Principals classed as idiographic or 
nomothetic were asked to respond to the professionalism instrument 
and to complete a personal data sheet. Usable returns totaled fifty- 
eight or 87.9 per cent from the idiographic principals and thirty-four 
or 79.1 per cent from the nomothetic principals. 

Responding nomothetic principals were slightly older, with a 
mean age of 47.9 years, compared with 45.0 years for the idiographic 
respondents. Females made up 20.6 per cent of the responding nomo- 
thetic principals, compared with 12.1 per cent of the idiographic 
principals, The mean student enrollment in the schools in which 
the nomothetic principals held their positions was 795, compared with 
680 for the idiographic group. A higher percentage of principals 
classed as nomothetic headed secondary schools, 38.2 per cent, com- 
pared with 29.3 per cent of the idiographic respondents. Higher 
percentages of the idiographic principals had less than a master’s 
degree and credit beyond the master’s degree. This resulted because 
a large percentage of the nomothetic principals acquired the master’s 
degree as a terminal academic experience. The nomothetic principals, 
based on a comparison of mean years of experience, were more ex- 
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perienced than the idiographic principals, in every category of ex- 
perience for which data were gathered. These were gathered. These 
were: years in present position, as a principal, in other administrative 
positions, total years in administrative positions, and total years in 
public education. 

RESULTS 

Mean scores on the professionalism instrument differed for the 
idiographic and nomothetic groups in the predicted direction. By 
t-test, this difference was significant at the .01 level, confirming hypo- 
thesis two for the present sample and providing incomplete evidence 
which suggests that hypothesis one may be tenable. 

Mean scores were figured within each group by the population 
characteristics noted above. Characteristics of deviant cases were also 
noted. The only major finding holding for both idiographic and 
nomothetic groups, was that younger principals in both groups 
tended to regard teachers as being less professional than did older 
principals within the respective groups. Since the idiographic prin- 
cipals as a group were younger than the nomothetic principals 
and since it was predicted that idiographic principals would regard 
teachers as professionals to a greater extent than would nomothetic 
principals, this did not act as a bias favoring the hypothesis. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS 

Findings in the study indicated that younger principals in both the 
idiographic and nomothetic groups regarded teachers as professionals 
to a lesser extent than did older principals in their respective groups. 
One speculation is suggested by Zander, Cohen and Stotland in a 
study of role relations in occupational groups in the mental health 
professions. On the basis of their data, they hypothesized that when 
the higher status of a role is threatened from below, the occupant 
of the superior status will “minimize the competence of subordinates.” 
Younger principals may feel less secure in their relationships with 
teachers than do older principals. If this were the case, the importance 
of techniques such as careful orientation and training designed to 
assist younger administrators, would be indicated. 

Another question which might be raised concerns the use of 
teacher rating devices. If principals employing an idiographic leader- 
ship style tend to regard teachers as professionals to a greater extent 
than do nomothetic principals, might not idiographic principals tend 
to give teachers higher ratings on such devices than would nomothetic 
principals. 
~ Alvin Zander, Arthur S. Cohen, and Ezra Stotland, Role Relations in 
the Mental Health Professions (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1957), p. 114. 
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A broader question involves the classical sociological analysis of 
bureaucracy, This interpretation posits certain characteristics of 
bureaucratic organization such as a system of rules, a high degree 
of specialization, a hierarchy of authority and formalistic imperson- 
ality. The bureaucratic type of administrative organization is held 
to be capable of the highest degree of effectiveness.” 

These characteristics appear to be closely related to the nomo- 
thetic dimension used here. Yet this study points to the speculation 
that the expert or professional may function with greater acceptance 
in an idiographic setting and be more effective in a role with vague 
rather than detailed and explicit expectations. Professional training 
may provide an internalized set of expectations which could account 
for such an effect. At any rate, in view of the increasing profes- 
sionalization of both education and industry, this general area stands 
in need of both theoretical and research attention. 

This study, frankly exploratory in nature, raises many more 
questions than it settles. A few of the more specific questions which 
may be appropriate problems for further research are: 


1. How do subordinates’ self-perceptions of professionalism re- 
late to their satisfaction and effectiveness under idiographic or nomo- 
thetic leaders? 

2. Are distinct personality types associated with the idiographic 
and nomothetic leadership styles? 

3. Do perceptions of those in leadership positions reflect pro- 
jections of self-perceptions? For example, do idiographic leaders tend 
to regard themselves as professionals to a greater extent than do nomo- 
thetic leaders? 

4. How does leadership style influence other functions of the 
administrator role such as decision making? 

This study furnishes a very limited but specific example which 
illustrates the fruitfulness of a particular theoretical framework for 
empirical research. Educational research needs studies based on theory 
and this is especially true in administration where some attention is 
now being given to theory construction. Careful conceptualization 
prior to empirical operations should be as much a criterion for good 
research as rigor in the empirical operations themselves. 


Donald J. Willower is Assistant Professor of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 





10 See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, 
trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947); and From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 


























RELATIVE MORALITY AND ETHICS 
Harold H. Punke 


As there is gradual dissemination of anthropological information 
regarding the customs and ethical practices of contemporary primi- 
tive peoples—or archeological information regarding similar peoples 
of earlier milleniums, discussion grows as to whether there is stable 
moral and ethical behavior apropriate for all groups at all times or 
only practices which fit particular cultures at particular times. In 
short, are sound moral and ethical codes stable and universally ap- 
plicable, or relative? Rapid expansion in contacts among different 
peoples, with effort at peaceful adjustment and enrichment of life 
for participants, adds significance to this point. 

Passing reference should be made to the ways in which ethical 
codes probably arise in simple societies. By chance and repetition, 
certain patterns of association may grow up within any isolated tribe. 
The origin of various practices is gradually lost among passing genera- 
tions, but through tradition the practices live on. The tendency to 
question a practice does not arise unless somebody gets the idea that 
the activity or its aim might be discarded or pursued in some other 
way. There are two main sources of such ideas—chance variation, 
as already suggested regarding origin of the existing practice, or con- 
tact with outside groups which have different practices. 

One might ask whether there is any code which is so traditional 
that there is no comparison with varying practices—actual or imag- 
ined. But in some cultures, tradition seems the major determinant. 
Under such conditions there is no conscious standard—since standard 
implies a model with which various specific instances are com- 
pared, to be accepted or rejected. Much of the social practice in 
isolated communities of modern nations is on this traditional, non- 
reflective basis. However, when laws or other formal regulations 
appear, there is conscious effort at controlling behavior. This means 
that alternative actions for particular situations have occurred, been 
evaluated, and a decision made on which shall prevail. Few societies 
studied by anthropologists are so primitive as to have no formal 
regulations which they recognize as such, and few civilized societies 
are so analytical of their structures as to embody no practices of 
the traditional and unreflective type. 

When societies are systematically, studied by anthropologists— 
regarding marriage and family life, government, occupational status 
and division of labor, religious practice, war, etc., substantial differ- 
ences appear. The fact that societies with marked differences along 
such lines are able to endure for centuries, implies that the particular 
culture pattern must be fairly well adapted to the peoples and habitats 
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concerned, Hence what constitutes good or ethical behavior varies 
from one group to another. Marriage practices, religious rites, etc., 
which are accepted in one society are not accepted in another. This 
situation has led to the view that morality and ethics are relative. 
Critics maintain that the foregoing view is segmented and in- 
adequate—that the differences among cultures are temporary and 
due to isolation, that as various groups have more contact the dif- 
ferences will gradually disappear. Somewhat in accordance with the 
pattern of biological evolution, it is suggested that when different 
peoples have access to all types of existing cultural practices those 
which are best suited to a particular habitat will survive—and that 
with more communication and cultural equalization throughout the 
world, major differences among habitats will eventually disappear. 
Organized effort at international exchanges of persons, goods, and 
ideas through travel, trade, scientific or economic missions, exchange 
scholarships, extension in literary and circulation of published mate- 
rials, etc., are among the influences which will reduce culture dif- 
ferences on a world-wide basis. It is assumed that wider experiences 
will give persons more to think about, and will stimulate reflection. 
It is sometimes noted that prophets and seers of various cultures, 
who are more reflective than most persons, have arrived at similar 
life values. Thus the Golden Rule of Christianity has its counterpart 
in Hinduism, where one is admonished not to do to others what would 
cause pain if done to oneself; in Buddhism, where one is commanded 
to treat friends and familiars as he would treat himself; in Confu- 
cianism, where one is instructed not to do to others what he does 
not want done to himself; in Taoism, where the ethical principle says, 
I am good to those who are good to me, and to those who are not 
good to me I am also good; in Zoroastrianism, where the leader 
says that whatever you do not approve for yourself, do not approve 
for others; and in Judaism, which teaches that what you yourself 
hate, do not do to any man. Incidentally Christianity is the youngest 
of these ethico-religious groups. Perhaps the leaders of tinese groups 
arrived at their conclusions partly by reflection on their respective 
cultures, and partly by borrowing from other cultures. The main 
point concerns the extent to which entire moral or ethical codes 
would become similar in different parts of the world, if there was 
free and extensive exchange of people and ideas on a world basis. 
Foregoing comments, which emphasize movement toward ethical 
unity and oneness, assume that standards will grow out of competi- 
tion among various culture elements which different groups intro- 
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duce—it does not assume that any supernatural force would estab- 
lish a unified pattern. In some respects the theory regarding move- 
ment toward unity in ethics draws support by way of analogy from 
other fields in which a similar movement appears. Such movement 
has long been apparent in economic mergers in the United States 
and in recent economic developments in Western Europe, in the 
growth of major languages and elimination of dialects during recent 
centuries, in the strengthening of national and international govern- 
ments, and in various kinds of international educational and scientific 
associations—such as the International Geophysical Year. Of out- 
standing importance is the work of Einstein and others in physics— 
taking the knowledge set forth in several formulas and theories and 
reducing it to a small number of simpler formulas and theories which 
explain more of the data than were previously explained. 

Perhaps some of the knowledge recently developed in physics can 
be applied to morality and ethics—other, perhaps not. There are four 
points on which the doctrine of ethical unity and stability needs exam- 
ination. (1) The fact that ethical principles may emerge through 
competition, as diverse cultures increasingly come in contact, should 
not be understood as implying that there is any point at which the 
process of emerging will stop. Perhaps theoretically all major present 
differences could be “unified” through the melting pot of world wide 
interchange and competition, but there is no reason to suppose 
that technology or social developments would be frozen at that point. 
Moreover it seems unlikely that new technical developments would 
come into effect everywhere at the same time. They tend to come 
into effect first where they are developed, although spread would 
be more rapid—under “melting-pot” conditions, But it seems un- 
realistic to assume that cultural lag in this respect would be wholly 
eliminated or that the new technology would be equally suited to all 
peoples. 

(2) The second point concerns the minutia and detail of ethical 
behavior, as carried on by the multiplicity of small groups which 
exist in any free and culturally rich society. It is perhaps feasible 
to refer to the practices of such groups as representing the microcosm 
of the ethical world, somewhat as electrons may represent the micro- 
cosm of the physical world. But not everybody in every community 
will be traveling hither and yon, or studying and trying out the cul- 
ture practices of different peoples. Not even all the ants of an ant 
hill spent their time and energy running about on the outside. It 
rather seems that numerous forms of individual and small-group 
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behavior will continue to be governed by local habits and mores— 
little affected by comprehensive principles that emerge from the 
world-wide melting pot. This does not mean that such groups would 
be unaffected by comprehensive principles. They would practice their 
idiosyncrasies within the general framework, yet changes in the 
minor local ethics might have little relation to chanjes in the larger 
framework. Some such conception is essential if there is to be much 
room for individuality and personal liberty. These items should be 
recognized by a theory regarding movement toward over-all ethical 
unity. 

(3) Another concern regarding the unity and stability theory is 
tied up with standard of judgement in a different way. An earlier 
comment noted that even if substantial unity should be established 
among principles, which gover:.ed several major aspects of ethical 
groups at a particular time, those principles would likely change with 
time. This implies relativism concerning time, There are probably few 
parts of the world which have not experienced some relativism of this 
kind during the past century. 

Another consideration relates somewhat comprehensively to both 
time and space—i.e., a macrocosm. Studies of the last few decades 
in biochemistry, geology, and astronomy are important in this con- 
nection. Biochemistry indicates that if appropriate conditions regard- 
ing chemical elements, temperature, radiation, humidity, etc., exist 
for a long enough time, life as we know it on earth comes into exist- 
ence—and slight modifications of these conditions probably cause mu- 
tational changes after such life exists, as the structure of certain 
portions of matter take on increasingly complex form. Geology shows 
how this process has been going on for some few hundred millions 
of years. Moreover, astronomy indicates than in the universe there 
probably are many “planets” with conditions much like those on 
earth, where it is reasonable to suppose that life as we know it exists 
or may come to exist. It should be noted here that when sufficient 
time is allowed, every phenomenon which is statistically possible 
actually does occur. Where there is biological reproduction, a phen- 
omenon need not necessarily occur often on a chance basis in order 
to propagate and survive. Hence if essentially the same conditions 
exists in these other places as exist on earth, and if life comes into 
existence under conditions such as those indicated, it is also reason- 
able to suppose that mutation and evolution in forms of life would 
take place there much as on earth—with the survival value of different 
forms of life also being similar. Then if a species emerges with an 
organ comparable to the human cerebrum, the development of culture 
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too seems a reasonable expectation. Such a culture would likely in- 
clude codes of behavior resembling what we call ethics, possibly 
differing more from any present code on earth than the different codes 
on earth differ from one another. 

One reason the foregoing comments seems speculative is that 
most individuals have assumed that people do not live anywhere in 
the universe except on earth, rather than having assumed that they do. 
However, one implication of foregoing “speculations” is that con- 
siderable depends on what is meant when one speaks of “unity” or of 
“stability” in ethics. It seems reasonable to say that absolute ethics 
in the field of human relationship does not exist, any more than 
absolute motion exists in the field of physics. Both ethics and motion 
need a system of references, This makes them relative. 

(4) As progress is made toward unification—or oneness or Allah, 
the picture becomes increasingly abstract or remote from human ex- 
perience. This was suggested in an earlier comment regarding 
“local” ethics among small groups. It is of course a characteristic of 
all theory. However, it may be more important in ethics, where 
application of principles depends largely on the many, than in physics 
where application depends mainly on a few. It is only through appli- 
cation that general principles or theories make any difference in the 
lives of ordinary persons, and ethical principles have to be fairly 
simple and clearly spelled out to be understood and practiced by the 
kinds of people who now constitute most of the earth’s inhabitants. 
For example, on its face the principle of equality of vocational oppor- 
tunity appears rather simple, yet within America and elsewhere there 
is great difference of opinion on what it means for people considered 
according to ethnic, racial, regional, national, sex, age, educational, 
or other characteristics, or for labor organizations, standards of liv- 
ing, international trade, tariffs, etc. The same applies to such concepts 
as religious liberty, government by consent of the governed, peace- 
loving peoples, dignity and worth of the human individual, starvation 
in an economy of abundance, etc. All such abstractions, on which there 
may be some top-level unity or agreement, must be spelled out be- 
fore they can function in specific communities. As long as there are 
variations among communities, there will be variations in the spelling- 
out process. Since the full meaning of any theory is the sum-total of its 
possible applications, it seems that from this standpoint too there 
will continue to be a substantial element of relativity in ethical prin- 
ciples in so far as they function in the lives of men in particular 
communities. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama. 














AN APPRAISAL OF AN INTERDISCIPLINARY SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 
Sidney J. Kaplan 


In 1947 an interdisciplinary course was instituted at the University 
of Kentucky. Developed by the departments of Anthropology, Geog- 
raphy, and Sociology it was designed to be an introductory course 
in the social sciences for freshmen. The course, entitled Societies 
Around the World, has been taught for an eleven year period to 
about 14,000 students. In that same period of time about 40 instruc- 
tors—from teaching assistants to full professors—have been involved 
in the teaching program. 

Like similar interdisciplinary courses, Societies Around the World 
had several distinct purposes. It was anticipated that the combined 
and integrated efforts of the three disciplines would avoid the nar- 
row viewpoint often occasioned by the framework of a single disci- 
pline. By introducing the terminology, principles, and methodology 
of the several social sciences it was felt that the student would be 
given a broad perspective as a basis for the assessment of own as 
well as other societies. 

The conventional technique of systematically offering principles 
together with associated exposition was not used. Such a piecemeal 
approach was not considered the best vehicle for attaining interdis- 
ciplinary goals, Instead an entire society was established as a unit 
of study. Within the framework of such a unit the principles were 
to be presented and discussed. Furthermore, by using six different 
societies, ranging from simple preliterate to complex industrial and 
subjecting them to comparative analysis it was hoped that students 
would not only incorporate the essential ideas of the social sciences 
but have a grasp of them that would go far beyond the understanding 
provided in the conventional principles course. 

The six societies were selected with some care.? In order to 
provide the student with as broad an analytical base as possible the 
societies were chosen to represent differing types of culture, habitat, 
race, complexity, and change. In addition the selection was so made 
as to make possible a different institutional emphasis for each 
society. In general, however, each society was to be systematically 


1 For a detailed description of the course see Irwin Sanders, “Societies 
Around the World,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 21, December 1947. 
238-42. See also by the same author “Societies Around the World,” Social 
Forces, 28, October 1949, 40-5. 

2The six “societies” selected were Eskimo, Navaho, Buganda, Chinese 
Peasant, Cotton South, and English Midlands. 
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examined in terms of the following topics: (1) people (2) habitat 
(3) maintenance institution (4) social organization and (5) culture 
change. At each step in the teaching process parallel elements in the 
several societies were to be cited and discussed. At the conclusion 
of the semester the societies were to be examined in as comprehensive 
a fashion as possible. In this way it was anticipated that a maximum 
understanding of the social sciences would result. 

One of the many problems associated with the development of 
the course was that of training the members of the several depart- 
ments involved to think and teach in terms of interdisciplinary goals. 
Since each instructor had to acquaint himself with the approach 
of two disciplines beside his own this has been no small task. Then 
too, in as large a school as the University of Kentucky there is some 
turnover of staff and as a consequence new instructors have necessi- 
tated a continual program of orientation. Fortunately rapport among 
the three departments has been generally good and as a result aca- 
demic cross-fertilization on both an informal and formal basis has 
taken place successfully. 

The major method of obtaining cross fertilization has been the 
weekly staff seminar. In this seminar the many problems of course 
content and procedure are handled. Information, ideas, and points of 
view are exchanged ; films, books, maps, bibliographies, posters, arti- 
facts and the like are examined for possible teaching use. Model 
lecturés are given, visiting experts provide guidance, and natives of 
the several societies occasionally serve as consultants. In general the 
weekly seminars are calculated to provide not only information but 
a continuing source of stimulation for the instructors. 

While one may easily assert the merits of this interdisciplinary 
course, its success or failure must be evaluated on more than impres- 
sionistic grounds. In the more than ten year period in which the 
course has been offered, the only bases for assessment have been the 
comments offered by students and freshmen advisors, and the dis- 
cussions held by instructors teaching the course. It goes without 
saying that greater assurance in the merits of the course would exist 
if an empirical appraisal were to provide more acceptable evidence. 
This paper, in part, provides such evidence by presenting the results 
of an investigation made of several aspects of the course as re- 
flected in the attitude of 16 instructors who have taught the course for 
periods of time varying from one semester to 11 years. 

The general problem of the investigation was that of obtaining 
some measure of the instructors’ assessment of the course. No specific 
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hypotheses were formulated since the investigation was more in the 
nature of a survey than sociological research. Several problem-areas 
relevant to instructors’ attitudes toward the course were explored. 
The content and range of these items is shown in the accompanying 
table. This information was obtained from the instructors by means 
of a questionnaire which contained both forced-choice and open-ended 
items. In most cases the forced-choice items were followed by a ques- 
tion which sought an explanation of the response made so that in 
effect the bulk of the questionnaire was of the opend-ended type. 
This, it was felt, would provide the instructors with as much latitude 
as they would need to discuss the merits and shortcomings of the 
course and its interdisciplinary character. 

In the accompanying table the two major open ended questions 
given the instructors are noted. In addition the quantitative distribu- 
tion of the responses made to the forced choice items are offered. In 
the presentation below the results of the open-ended questions will 
be offered with brief comment followed by the results of the forced 
choice items. 

To question 1, “What important values (or benefits) derive from 
the Societies Around the World course for students and faculty ?”’, the 
following kinds of responses were made :° 


FOR STUDENTS: 


facts about other societies as well as U. S. 

presents the varying ideas and approaches of the social sciences 
provides a broad cross-cultural perspective 

reduces ethnocentrism; enhances tolerance 


shows relationships among the varying principles of the social 
sciences 


students learn to conceptualize 
teaches objective unprejudiced analysis 


me ye fe 


ee 


OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


1. What important values (or benefits) do you think derive from the 
Societies Around the World program for students and faculty? 
2. What defects does the Societies Around the World course have? 


8 Responses made to questionnaire items will be listed. These lists are a 
summary of responses and are to be taken to represent the general viewpoint 
of the 16 respondents. 
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FORCED CHOICE ITEMS 
Item Agree Disagree Don't know 


1. Interdisciplinary courses in general are a 
good idea 14 2 


2. The Societies Around the World course is 
] watered down as far as educational or 


interdisciplinary goals are concerned 3 10 3 
3. The Societies Around the World course 
should be modified 13 2 1 


4. A better Societies Around the World course 
would provide several lecturers for each class, 
i.e., a geographer for geographical aspects, an 


: anthropologist for anthropological aspects, etc. 7 8 1 
5. Societies Around the World seminars 
(faculty meetings) have been worthwhile 14 1 1 


6. Relationships with your colleagues in other 
departments have been of value to you in the 


Societies Around the World program 16 
7. The Societies Around the World course has 

lost much of its early momentum 5 3 8 
8. The Societies Around the World course 

enhances your other professional activity 9 4 3 


FOR FACULTY 


broadens perspective 

increases intellectual flexibility 

interdisciplinary contact with colleagues 

obtaining varied factual material 

shows how different disciplines handle same material 
stimulates wide reading 


AMP On = 


Although presented in summary form the responses above indicate 
that instructors believed that the major goals of interdisciplinary 
teaching were being realized. In general, the values of integration 
| and balanced perspective were offered as being the important bene- 
fits of the course. While these conclusions were the impressions 
of the instructors they were nontheless based upon years of ex- 
perience with the course and may be accepted with little reservation. 


Question 2 called upon the instructors to outline the defects of 
; the course. The following responses are a summary of the defects 
, noted : 
1. a more intense cross-exchange of facts and ideas is needed 


| 2. experimentation should be carried on with regard to teaching 
g methods, size of class, etc. 
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3. fewer societies should be studied; point of diminishing return 
sets in 
4. funds needed for graduate assistants, new materials, films, arti- 
facts, visitors, etc. 
5. not interdisciplinary enough 
6. staff changes cause disruption 
7. text needs revision 


The criticisms made of the course were not so much basic 
criticisms of the interdisciplinary idea as they were suggestions that 
it be extended by additional materials, help, and greater cross-ferti- 
lization. Moreover, suggestions were made to evaluate and improve 
the course by controlled experimentation. In the main the question 
on defects elicited confidence in the course rather than a rejection of 
the interdisciplinary approach. 

With respect to the forced choice items the answers and the 
explanations offered reflect the comments made in the responses 
to the open-ended questions. The instructors expressed confidence 
in the interdisciplinary idea while recommending improvement by 
more intensive efforts. For the most part skepticism was voiced by 
newer staff members who doubted that the Societies course was 
really integrated. 

The frequency distribution shown in the accompanying table 
reveals that for item number 1. 14 of the instructors, in principle, 
approved of interdisciplinary courses while two disapproved. Those 
who approved offered the following comments: 


believe in a “social science of man” 
don’t believe in compartmentalization 
lessens academic parochialism 
provides good perspective and balance 
we need more synthesizing 


Pee 


Those who disapproved of the interdisciplinary idea argued that 
integration in such courses is usually poor and for that reason 
ineffectual. 

In explanation of their responses to item 2 the 10 instructors 
who disagreed that the Societies course was watered down indicated 
that success in any given class was a function of the instructor’s 
ability, interest, and conscientiousness. At the same time they said 
that it was likely that an instructor in one discipline probably slighted 
the two other social science disciplines in his presentation of the 
materials, For those who felt that there was some watering down, 
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the responses indicated once again skepticism about the interdis- 
ciplinary idea, the impossibility of really integrating, and the short- 
comings of an instructor in one discipline dealing with the content 
of the two other disciplines. 

The 13 instructors who agreed that the course needed modifica- 
tion (item 3) strongly approved of the interdisciplinary course but 
recommended that the course be further exploited by more intensive 
integration and the utilization of additional teaching materials. Their 
comments were as follows: 


1. a continuing program of keeping materials up to date is necessary 

2. different societies should be studied 

3. experimentation would be desirable, i.e., T.V., several instructors 
for one class, size, etc. 

4. modification is good in principle to stimulate interest and en- 
hance growth 

5. text should be revised. 


Item 4 which raised the question of having several specialists 
teach each class revealed considerable difference of opinion, Seven 
agreed and eight disagreed. Those who agreed suggested that special- 
ists would provide more meaningful and knowledgeable lectures and 
would thus enhance the value of integration. Those who disagreed 
argued that the course would lose its integrated character, would 
lack continuity, would be repetitious, and would be difficult to admin- 
ister. There was a general feeling, however, that experimentation with 
such an approach would be worthwhile although the problem of 
coordination and administration was offered frequently as a major 
obstacle. 

Items 5 and 6, concerned with the value of the weekly staff seminar 
and interdepartmental contact, elicited the most uniformly enthusias- 
tic response. The comments made indicated that for most of the 
instructors the interdepartmental contact, both formal and informal, 
was the most rewarding feature of the course. The responses may be 
summarized as follows: 


builds good relationships 

cross-fertilization of facts and ideas—excellent 
major value—stimulating 

most attractive aspect of course 

personally and professionally helpful 


Vs pp» 


The one objection offered to the seminar was that it took place 
too frequently and that it often took on a make work character. 
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Item 7, “The Societies Around the World course has lost much 
of its early momentum,” was addressed primarily to those instructors 
who had taught the course from five to ten years. The large number 
of “don’t knows” were responses made by instructors whose average 
teaching period was approximately two years. The responses were 
as follows: 






























1. departure of former chairman of seminar has been a real loss 
2. difficult to maintain enthusiasm of the early years when course 
was developed and text compiled | 
new blood hasn’t been assimilated 

newcomers don’t see the course as being important 

fatigue has set in; course is no longer fresh 

turnover of instructors 


i > 


Item 8, “Does the Societies Around the World course enhance 
your other professional activity?’ elicited the following kinds of 
comments: 





adds to general background 

basis for most of my articles and research 

gives perspective and breadth applicable elsewhere 
guided my research efforts 

provides facts, ideas, and insights useful in teaching 


Pe PN 


Those who offered negative responses indicated that the course, 
the regular faculty meetings, the broad reading and other preparation 
necessary took too much time from their own professional and research 
interests. Since the course was both demanding and peripheral to 
their other professional and research interests it detracted from, 
rather than enhanced their other activities. 





SUMMARY 





The development of interdisciplinary education has occasioned 
a good deal of controversy. Proponents have claimed that the inter- 
disciplinary approach provides more meaning and leads to greater 
insight than the conventional compartmentalized approach. Antag- 
onists, on the other hand, have asserted that in a specialized society 
the framework of a single discipline is educationally more efficient. 
Interdisciplinary education, they furthermore argue, is watered down, 
repetitious, and disjointed. 

At the University of Kentucky an interdisciplinary course in the 
social sciences has been taught for about 11 years. Sixteen in- 
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structors who have taught the course from one to 11 years were 
called upon to evaluate the results of their experience with inter- 
disciplinary education. Most of the instructors expressed approval of 
the course pointing out as its major student benefit the attainment 
of balance and perspective in the teaching of the social sciences. 
From the instructors point of view they expresed most satisfaction 
with the results of formal and informal contact with their colleagues 
in other departments. 


Sidney J. Kaplan is Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 





THE ECONOMIC FORECAST: ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


George G. Dawson 


With data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Bureau of the Census, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, and United States Office of Edu- 
cation, government economists have set forth a number of predictions 
regarding population and the labor force for the decade to come. 
Although economic prognostications rarely hit the mark exactly, if 
these statistics are even close to reality they pose some serious ques- 
tions for educators. 

The population is expected to reach 208 million by 1970, with high 
birth rates and a decreasing death rate accounting for a particularly 
rapid growth of school and college-age persons. The number of per- 
sons reaching 18 will rise by nearly 50 per cent per year, a fact that 
should exert severe pressure both on colleges and lower-level terminal 
schools. Since the nation’s wealth is also expected to soar, with the 
per capita share of that wealth increasing (in terms of dollars ad- 
justed for changes in the price index), the colleges can undoubtedly 
expect even greater enrollment pressures than they are now experi- 
encing. It would be the height of folly, indeed, if steps are not taken 
now by individual schools or by society as a whole to prepare for 
this influx. Since a large portion of the 18-year-old population will 
go directly from secondary school into the labor force, the secondary 
schools, too, must consider how well they are able to equip their 
students for this development. 

The labor force as a whole will rise some 50 per cent faster than 
that of the decade of the 1950’s, and that there are some indications 
that a four per cent level of unemployment along with rapid changes 
in the kind of jobs that the economy will demand may increase the 
need for the new worker to be better prepared for stiff competition. 
The largest increases in the working force will come at the two ex- 
tremes — the group under 25 and the group over 45 years of age. 
From 1950 to 1960 less than a million workers under 25 joined the 
labor force, but from 1960 to 1970 about 6% million of the below 
25 group will appear on the industrial scene. The question for all 
educators is: Will these youths be adequately prepared to find a niche 
in America’s complex economy ? 

America has already crossed the magic point at which more 
workers are employed in the service industries than in the production 
industries, and since this trend will continue it would be well for 
curriculum planners to examine carefully the growth of the service 
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industries and to ascertain how well current curricula prepare workers 
for those industries. Looking at these projections industry by in- 
dustry, one notes that agriculture will decline; transportation, public 
utilities, and mining will grow, but at a slower rate than others; 
manufacturing will just about keep pace with the rise in total em- 
ployment (20 per cent); trade, government, and all other services 
will rise more rapidly than the average; and the rise in construction, 
finance, insurance, and real estate will be tremendous. Schools of 
agriculture can thus expect a curtailment, while engineering colleges 
and schools of commerce should enjoy a boom. Mathematics and 
economics ought to receive increasing attention at all levels of 
education. 

The number of jobs demanding the most education and technical 
training will rise markedly in relation to those demanding little formal 
schooling. For example, professional and technical jobs will rise by 
40 per cent as compared with only about 18 per cent for semi-skilled 
workers, no rise at all for unskilled workers, and a loss of about 17 
per cent for farm workers. As of 1959, professional and technical 
workers averaged over 16 years of school as compared with about 
10 for semi-skilled workers, and less than 9 for farm workers. This 
would seem to indicate that the colleges can expect a pressure con- 
siderably above the simple percentage increase in population. In fact, 
college enrollments are expected to increase by 70 per cent during 
the 1960’s, as compared with only 40 per cent during the past de- 
cade. Even if the Russians had never invented Sputnik, the demand 
for more scientists would be great, for there will be a rapid expan- 
sion in research and development activities and a vastly growing 
need for technological improvements. The growth in the size and 
complexity of American business organizations will increase the de- 
mand for accounting, record-keeping, and statistical employees. More 
medical services will be needed, not only to keep pace with the popu- 
lation growth, but to make up for existing deficiencies. All of these 
needs, of course, will create an accelerating demand for educational 
services and personnel. 

Educational institutions, so commonly associated with the train- 
ing of the young, might also begin to give greater consideration to 
the needs of older persons. Re-training for older workers whose jobs 
have been made obsolete by automation, cultural improvement ac- 
tivities for the retired, a re-direction of educational effort for the 
farm resident, the inadequacy of education for Negroes, and leisure 
time activity for the workers on shorter hours are but some of the 
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factors that ought to be occupying the attention of the American 
educator. 

Unless public and private educational institutions in America 
begin at once to prepare for the years immediately ahead, employers 
will be forced to hire a larger proportion of inexperienced persons, to 
provide more on-the-job training, to suffer from greater job turn- 
over, and to rely more heavily upon part-time employees. All of these 
factors will result in a loss of efficiency, an increased cost of pro- 
duction, and, consequently, higher prices to the consumer. It would 
be far better for public educational systems to prepare now to prevent 
this from happening. Naturally, an addition to existing school build- 
ings, teaching personnel, and course offerings would be an added 
burden to the taxpayer, but insofar as the tax system is equitable 
it would in the long run effect a saving. 

With the industrial world becoming more complex, the youth 
in the secondary school will need not only more education and 
training geared to the needs of the economy, but will require better 
guidance and counseling. All school guidance counselors ought to 
be aware of the government’s figures and projections, every guidance 
office constantly receiving the latest reports from relevant federal 
agencies. Cooperation between colleges and high schools in the 
matter of guidance will have to be improved, if tomorrow’s worker 
is to be steered into the path he ought to travel. 

More of the new workers entering the labor force in the 1960’s 
will have a high school diploma — 10 per cent more than those in 
the 1950’s. But since high school enrollments will increase by some 
50 per cent in the decade to come, the greater number with a diploma 
will not necessarily mean a better educated group unless educa- 
tional facilities grow with the demand, and unless the type of edu- 
cation afforded the youth properly prepares him for a place in an 
ever more competitive job market. 

Since the industry will have difficulty in finding the more highly 
skilled personnel it will need, latent sources of skilled workers will 
have to be tapped. Among the sources that might be considered are 
the students who drop out of school for lack of money or interest, 
the young farm resident who may find no future in agriculture, the 
Negro who has been denied equal educational opportunity, the handi- 
capped person, the older worker who is able and willing to work 
beyond the usual retirement age, aad the woman whose children 
have reached maturity. Our present failure to develop and utilize the 
potentialities of these groups represents a tragic social and economic 
waste. 
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Clearly, the American public and its educational institutions have 
a difficult task ahead. The needs for the 1960’s have been spelled 
out, at least in a general sense. It is now up to the educator and the 
taxpayer to determine how those needs are to be met. Time-worn 
practices and policies will have to be re-examined in the cold light 
of a new and frightening reality. Are present facilities adequate to 
do the job? Are present means of financing education suitable to 
meet future demands? How can we make the best use of our man- 
power? How can the able student be channeled into the right posi- 
tion? What can be done for the drop-out ? What is the role of govern- 
ment in meeting these needs ? Who should make the decisions ? What 
changes, if any, must be made in the current institutional set-up? 
These and a multitude of other relevant questions must be answered 
without delay. The 60’s, whether they be “sober” or “soaring,” are 
upon us — time is running out. 


George G. Dawson, is Assistant Professor of Ed. Social Studies Dept.— 
New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. C. 





THE PORTRAYAL OF EDUCATORS IN MOTION PICTURES, 1950-58* 
Jack Schwartz 


Few professional persons are expected to maintain the high moral 
standards demanded of educators. For decades, educators have been 
looked upon as the paragons of virtue and the models of social re- 
spectability in communities throughout the world. The actions of 
the teacher are frequently the standards by which all decent citizens 
are expected to pattern their own behavior. But the ideal role is 
rarely the familiar, everyday role. The saint is not one of the gang, 
and the teacher, who has assumed many saintly responsibilities in 
the modern world, is not generally expected to exhibit the identical 
behavior patterns as the rest of his community. 

Besides training his students in the arts and sciences, the teacher 
is also expected to guide the moral and ethical values and behavior 
of his students. The teacher as portrayed in literature, for example, 
is sexually inhibited. Most often the teacher is an unattractive, un- 
married, middle-aged woman in some conflict situation with her 
students from which the latter emerges victorious. She is thin rather 
than buxom; when she is young and pretty, the attraction is of a 
slender, masculine type rather than that of a mature, charming 
woman, In her later years, she is portrayed as shrill and witchlike. 
The male educator is portrayed as unsympathetically as his female 
counterpart. He is “usually stooped, gaunt, and grey with weariness. 
His suit has the shine of shabby gentility and hangs loosely from 
his undernourished frame.”? 

At first glance, the educator’s portrayal in literature does not 
suggest an interesting, exciting, or glamorous character for a major 
role in a feature motion picture. Yet teachers do appear as major 
movie characters, and this paper will attempt to describe some of 
the ways in which the United States motion picture industry is 
changing or perpetuating the image of the educator in literature. I 
will be concerned here only with the description of the educator’s 
role in feature motion pictures and not with the effect of this por- 
trayal upon the viewing audience. 

The description and analysis of the educator in movies is based 


* Paper read at the Association for Education in Journalism convention, 
Eugene, Oregon, August 29, 1959. The author wishes to thank Professor George 
Gerbner of the Institute of Communications Research for his help and 


guidance in this research. 
1 Arthur Foff, “The Teacher as Hero,” in Arthur Foff and Jean Grambs, 


eds., Reading in Education (New York: Harpers, 1956), p. 21 
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upon the story synopses of 81 feature motion pictures produced in 
the United States which portray an educator as either a major or 
a minor character in the film. The story synopses were selected from 
2692 movie reviews in Variety and/or The Green Sheet*, published 
Any motion picture review which mentioned the characterization of 
an educator at a public or private school devoted to a general cur- 
riculum of study was selected for analysis. Consequently, such roles 
as private tutors, members of the academic staffs of such specialized 
institutions as military school, missionaries, corrective-, fireman-, 
policeman-, dancing-, modelling-, sports-, and scouting-schools are 
excluded here. This analysis of motion pictures, therefore, must be 
considered in terms of the limitations set by the method. 


Comparison of Films ‘With and Without Educators 


The types of movies which include characterizations of educators 
are, in many ways, different from films without educators. The former 
category has a much greater proportion of comedies, musicals, roman- 
tic love stories, and biographies than the latter. Films without edu- 
cators, on the other hand, have a greater proportion of adventure 
and Western stories.* 

A marked difference is shown in the themes and aspects of life 
found in movies with and without educators. Films with educators 
have a greater proportion of themes involving mental illness, alcohol- 
ism, science, entertainment, romantic relationships, and home, family, 
and marital problems. Films without educators show a greater pro- 
portion of superstitution, minority group relationships, physical 
violence, crime, and “nature’’ themes. 


2 The Green Sheet is a monthly journal containing reviews of current 
entertainment feature films by The Film Estimate Board of National Organiza- 
tions. This Board consists of representatives from national civic and religious 
organizations such as the Girl Scouts, PTA, AAUW, etc. 
in the nine-year period 1950-1958, of U.S.-produced motion pictures.® 

3 Each of the 2692 reviews were examined and coded by two trained 
coders for such variables as theme, type, ratings, etc. 

4Based upon 2611 films without educators and 81 films with them, the 
respective proportions of films with adventure story-types were 12% and 1%, 
comedy 12% and 33%, crime 19% for both, musicals 8% and 12%, romance 
8% and 16%, science fiction-humor 5% for both, war and spy story-types 7% 
and 5%, Westerns 21% and 1%, and biographies 3% and 7%. Films not using 
any of the above standardized types—usually films about social problems— 
accounted for 11% of the films without educators and 20% of the films with 
them. The totals are over 100% for the films with or without educators since 
some films use more than one type, e.g. musical-comedies. 
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Demographic Characteristics 

A study of the age, sex, and marital status of the educator in 
movies shows that the teacher is most likely to be middle-aged, male, 
and unmarried — at least unmarried at the beginning of the movie. 
Of the 104 educators in the films studied, 63% were male and 37% 
were female. When the educator’s marital status was described, the 
male teacher was unmarried during all or some of the film in 64% 
of the cases, while 93% of the female educators found themselves in 
this situation. Sixty-eight percent of the male teachers were married 
during all or some of the film compared to 45% for their female 
counterparts. The institution of marriage, therefore, was more fre- 
quently associated with the male rather than the female educator.® 


Romantic Relationships 

Of the 56 movies where the educator appeared as a major char- 
acter, over 80% involved the individual educator in some relation- 
ship with the opposite sex. The analysis of the 55 teachers whose 
romantic relationships were described in detail by the motion pic- 
ture reviewer shows that the number of successful romantic out- 
comes is approximately equal to the number of unsuccessful out- 
comes.’ A sucessful romantic outcome is defined here as a situation 
where both the educator and his romantic partner appear optimistic 
about their romantic life together at the film’s end. Unlike the differ- 
ences between male and female educators regarding marital status, 
the data on the outcome of the educator’s romantic involvement 
show no significant differences between male and female educators. 

On the surface, at least, it would appear as though the American 
movie industry was conforming to its alleged policy of balancing an 
unsympathetic portrayal (in this case an unsuccessful romance) of a 
member in a given profession with a sympathetic portrayal (a suc- 
cessful romance). However, a closer investigation shows that edu- 


5 The marital status of 57 educators was specified in the reviews. Twenty- 
eight were males, and 29 females. The proportion of males and females 
respectively who appear in the films as unmarried and never marry are 32% 
and 55%, single and later marry 32% and 38%, married throughout the film 
21% and 3%, married then become widowed or divorced 11% and 0%, widowed 
or divorced and then remarry 4% and 3%. 

6 Romantic relationships of the educators in the 25 films where they were 
minor characters were described in such scanty detail by the reviewers that 
they are not included ‘for analysis. 

7 There were 22 successful (10 male, 12 female) romances for the edu- 
cators as compared to 20 unsuccessful (11 male, 9 female) romances, Thirteen 
romantic outcomes were indeterminate. 
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cators are not generally portrayed as aggressive, warm romantic 
partners. This is true even in films with a successful romantic out- 
come for the teacher. In those film reviews which described the de- 
velopment of the educator’s romantic involvement, the educator was 
found to initiate the romance in only two cases out of eighteen. The 
educator more often depends upon his partners, outsiders, or “coin- 
cidence” to initiate the romance.® 


The Successful Romance 

While approximately the same number of educators experience 
successful as well as unsuccessful outcomes in their romantic re- 
lationships, a closer examination of these “happy endings” reveals 
that the educator can rarely combine a compatible romantic involve- 
ment with (1) remaining in the teaching profession and (2) a 
romantic partner with the same or more formal education. Only three 
educators out of 55 were able to remain in the teaching profession 
and experience a romantic relationship which was described by the 
reviewer as a successful one.® The successful romance for the edu- 
cator also demands that his partner in 15 cases out of 21 be someone 
without a college education.’° 

One example of the romantically successful educator leaving the 
profession was in the film Bring Your Smile Along. Constance 
Towers played “a school teacher who [left] a New England high 
school and her biology teacher-fiance to ‘find herself’ in New York 
as a lyric writer. [Here she meets a Tin Pan Alley Tunesmith, Keefe 
Braselle and] the inevitable happen[ed]. Braselle [fell] for his 
lyricist.”24, A similar plot in Geraldine showed John Carroll as a 
music instructor in a western college. He left his job and his 


8 Of the 18 cases where the educator’s romance was described relative to 
its initiatioin, 61% of the romances were caused by the activity of the educator’s 
romantic partner, 22% by persons other than the educator or partner, 11% 
by the educator himself, and 6% by “coincidence.” 

9 Out of 24 educators who elected to remain in the teaching profession at 
the films end, 19 had unsuccessful romances, 2 were indeterminate and only 3 
were successful. Among the 20 educators who left the profession, 10 had suc- 
cessful romances, nine were indeterminate and only one could be called unsuc- 
cessful, The teacher’s future in the profession was indeterminate for 11 edu- 
cators, nine of whom had successful romances. 

10In the 21 films where the education of the teacher’s romantic partner 
was described, 15 partners had no apparent college training, four had college 
training, and two were indeterminate. 

11 Variety, June 22, 1955. The reviewer adds that “To the scripter’s credit, 
however, is the fact that the former [biology] teacher fiance is not presented 
as a stuffy schnook.” 
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“straight-laced professor-girlfriend” and became famous singing 
Tin Pan Alley songs. While on Broadway, he was “taught some- 
thing about music and love” when he began his successful romance 
with a pretty music publisher’s agent without any college training.” 


The Unsuccessful Romance 

Romantic relationships which end unhappily for the educator 
can be explained in twelve cases out of twenty by (1) the educator’s 
antagonism toward, or ignorance of, his partner’s emotional needs, 
or (2) the success of a rival, usually with no college education.** 

The situation in Night Into Morning is a good example of the 
unsuccessful romantic relationship associated with educators. The 
teacher, Ray Milland, received tender succor from a young widow 
when his attractive wife was killed in an explosion. She helped him 
recover from alcohol addiction, saved him from a suicide attempt, 
and also understood his feelings since she had also lost her spouse 
in a similar way. Such a romantic “set-up” failed, however, when 
she spurns the educator for her former boyfriend. The situation in 
Copper Sky showed a pretty, young schoolteacher and a handsome 
ex-cavalryman crossing the desert together, escaping raiding Indians. 
This “set-up” also failed since the man was “drunk and recovering 
from a hangover most of the trek [and the] teacher [spent] her 
whole time moralizing.”** 

Additional examples of unsuccessful romantic involvements for 
educators include Destination Big House which showed “a smalltown 
teacher weekending alone in the cabin of her fiance.” Here she be- 
friended a racketeer and a romantic association began to develop 
between them. Unfortunately the romance never went too far as 
the racketeer was gunned down by fellow mobsters.1* Other edu- 
cators have the misfortune of unknowingly falling in love with a 
student before the school year begins (As Young As We Are), being 
addicted to drugs which motivated a homicidal attack upon his at- 
tractive wife (Bigger Than Life), and ignoring the strong passionate 
desires of his wife (Home Before Dark). 


12 The Green Sheet, January 15, 1954. 

18 Seven of the twenty reasons for the educator’s unsuccessful romance 
were due to his antagonism toward, and ignorance of, his (potential) partner’s 
emotional-romantic needs, five were because of a riva]’s success, three were 
because the (potential) partner was antagonistic, and three arose from the 
partner’s death, and two were miscellaneous. 
14 Variety, September 18, 1957. 
15 Variety, June 14, 1950. Emphasis added. 
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Romance Between Two Educators 

In the six cases of romances between two educators, only one 
was successful. Four of the remaining five cases show one teacher 
leaving the other for a partner with less formal education. Besides 
Bring Your Smile Along and Geraldine, cited earlier, another movie 
with a spurned romance between two teachers shows Katherine 
Hepburn spurning her fellow colleague and fiance, a biology teacher, 
for a sports agent in Pat and Mike. Doris Day, a journalism teacher 
in Teacher's Pet, spurned her psychology professor fiance for a 
newspaper editor who abhorred institutions of higher learning. 


Student-Teacher Relationships 

When interacting with their students, teachers are likely to be 
extremely congenial or extremely aggressive and violent. Female 
teachers generally fall into the former vategory, while males exhibit 
the latter behavior.1* Female teachers are usually very helpful and 
understanding even when they are the victims of their students’ 
hostility. 

The image of the female educator is particularly well illustrated 
in Good Morning, Miss Dove and So Big. The educators in these 
two films make great personal sacrifices to help and encourage their 
students. Jennifer Jones, the teacher in Good Morning, Miss Dove, 
was described as the “no-nonsense schoolmarm” whose “influence for 
good on a small New England community and its citizens has 
spanned two generations and looks likely to carry into a third.’’” 
She helped mold an honest policeman raised in the slums, she sup- 
ported another student through medical school and developed another 
into a successful Broadway playwright. Her devotion to her students, 
as well as her avoidance of romance, motivated her to avoid the 
hand of an admirer in order to continue teaching. The teacher in 
So Big left her artistocratic home in order to teach in a poor com- 
munity outside Chicago. She took poverty, back-breaking farm work, 
widowhood, and disappointment serenely in order to teach. She en- 
couraged one student to become a composer, and she changed her 
son’s interest from commercial sales promotion to architecture — 
naturally the architecture of public, rather than commercial, buildings. 
Here again, the teacher is portrayed as devoted to her students and 
devoid of passionate feelings. Her marriage to a “stupid farmer” is 





16 The interaction of students with 14 male and 17 female teachers was 
described. The respective proportion of male and female teachers showing help 
and understanding for their students were 14% and 53%, violence 64% and 0%. 
17 Variety, November 16, 1955. 
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described as rewarding in only a spiritual way, according to the 
review. 

Occassionally the female educator in movies aroused the romantic 
interests of her students, but her actions were unintentional and the 
romantic outcome was not a happy one. Both Blackboard Jungle and 
The Unguarded Moment showed the female educators as victims of 
sexual attacks by students. The educator in The Unguarded Moment, 
in her efforts to protect and rehabilitate her attacker, finds herself 
charged with encouraging the boy and she was suspended from 
school. 

Male educators, on the other hand, are more often involved with 
their students in some type of violence or rage. More often this takes 
the form of violence against, rather than with, the students. The film 
Blackboard Jungle is perhaps the best example of the physically 
violent activity between students and their male teachers. The Green 
Sheet described this film as one in which the male “educators resent 
and fear their young-gangster-pupils and seek only to keep the lids 
on this ‘garbage can of the educational system’ by never turning 
their backs. They have been beaten into apathy by their sheer need 
for survival, . .. Despite alley beatings, wanton and wicked destruc- 
tion, poison-pen letters and an attempted kniting, Glenn Ford per- 
sists in his efforts to get through to the boys.”** The educator in 
For Men Only had to battle fraternity leaders single-handed when 
he attempted to banish fraternity hazing. 


The Educators’ Non-Academic Occupations and Associates 

When the educator in movies was shown seriously engaged in 
an occupation outside the teaching profession, these occupations most 
frequently included entertainment and crime.1® Whenever the teacher 
was shown leaving the teaching profession for another specific occu- 
pation, his new position was that of an entertainer in five cases out 
of six. As might be expected, the teacher’s non-academic associates 
were most often in these same occupations. In fact, two-thirds of the 
teachers’ non-academic associates were in entertainment or criminal 
occupations.”° 


18 The Green Sheet, May 1, 1955. 

19 Six of the occupations were in entertainment, five in crime or crime 
detection, two were retired, and three were miscellaneous occupations. 

20 Thirty non-academic associates were described. Fifteen were in enter- 
tainment and the mass media professions (including four stripteasers, four 
musicians, two actors, two reporters, an artist, circus performer and sports- 
agent), six were criminals or policemen, four were businessmen, two were 
politicians, and there was a butcher housekeeper, and boat captain. 
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Dreamboat and Merry Andrew illustrate the case of educators 
leaving teaching for the entertainment profession. The theme of 
Dreamboat involved a staid English literature professor, whose past 
as a dashing silent screen hero was exposed by a series of old films 
on television. Before the movie is over, the professor is once more 
bit by the acting bug, and leaves the teaching profession for a thespic 
career, Merry Andrew showed Danny Kaye leaving his job as in- 
structor in a boy’s school for the gay and carefree life in a family 
circus, 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this paper has been to describe the contribution 
made by the United States motion picture industry in the last nine 
years to the image of the educator which exists in the general public. 
The teacher as portrayed in literature is frustrated, unattractive, un- 
married, and generally avoids sexual relationships. “In short,” says 
Arthur Foff, “to succeed as a teacher, one must fail as a man or 
woman. Little wonder that education is commonly regarded as the 
refuge of unsaleable men and unmarriageable women.”** 

The dissociation of romance and the teaching profession, which 
characterizes the image of the educator in literature, is duplicated 
in the motion picture medium by showing that a successful romance 
for a teacher exists outside the academic pale: the educator leaves the 
teaching profession or marries someone with less formal education. 
The teacher rarely initiates the romance in the movies in which he 
appears. Instead he depends upon others or his partner to set the 
romantic wheels in motion. The unmarried “schoolmarm” in literature 
is duplicated in the movies where female educators are married less 
frequently than their male counterparts. A content analysis of the 
educator’s portrayal in another mass medium would probably yield 
similar results as those shown in literature and the movies. 

Female educators are extremely helpful and congenial in their 
relationships with students while their male counterparts are more 
often disposed to violence, The non-academic activities and associates 
of educators are most frequently in the fields of entertainment and 
crime. 


The motion picture industry, in perpetuating the unsympathetic 
image of the educator in literature, is taking advantage of a portrayal 





21 Foff., op. cit. 
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which has apparently been accepted by a majority of the mass 
audience. The important element is that the image of the educator 
which is perpetuated by the mass media can be a strong force in- 
fluencing the images held by the general public. 


Jack Schwartz is Research Assistant, Institute of Communications Re- 
search, The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 








THE WEAKNESSES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION: 
A SOCIETAL POINT OF VIEW 


Eldon E. Snyder 


In the past two and one-half years the popular national pastime 
seems to have centered around the topic: ““What’s wrong with Ameri- 
can Education?” This public debate has been reflected in widely 
advertised series in the popular magazines and by numerous analysts, 
educational and otherwise, each providing the ultimate in means of 
correcting the evils of our educational system. 

The present writing likewise is dealing with this debate topic, 
but from a different theoretical background. It is assumed that there 
is value in approaching a problem from differing theoretical view- 
points in order to achieve a better overall gestalt. The thesis of this 
paper will be developed from a sociological approach which, it ap- 
pears has been given a minimum of attention in the present national 
debate. Thus it is felt some clearer understanding of the overall focal 
point might be achieved. 

It would appear there is little disagreement over the sociological 
consideration given to social institutions. Social institutions are the 
means by which society achieves its needs in an orderly manner. 
When the means are not adequately provided for in the institutions, 
when the means and desired ends are incongruent, or when there is 
a lack of agreement by the society in respect to values and objectives, 
then the social analyst frequently is able to observe symptomatic social 
disorganization. Thus there tends to be a close correlation between 
the social institutions and the larger society or disorganization results. 

The educational system represents a social institution designed to 
achieve diverse functions with regard to the society. It likewise re- 
flects, to a considerable degree, the larger society. In a democratic 
society this reflection is even more evident, for what the public de- 
sires in respect to public education, it will receive in the final analy- 
sis. Likewise, from the standpoint of democratic processes, the public 
debate concerning weaknesses in American education serves a func- 
tional purpose for it is through such discussion that a public arrives 
at concensus. 

It should however be pointed out that the interrelationship be- 
tween a social institution, as for example the educational system, 
and the society, does not result in a perfect reflection one with the 
other. The sociologist William Ogburn noted this point through his 
theory of cultural lag, wherein he stressed the possibility of certain 
parts of the culture tending to lag or lead other aspects of culture, 
and thus produce social disorganization. Yet irregardless of the fact 
that there are lags and leads in respect to social institutions and the 
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larger society, the fact remains that there is a significant approxi- 
mation between the wishes of the society in respect to education and 
the educational result. 

Perhaps the reader has sensed by this time the central thesis of 
this paper. It would seem that the primary attack in the literature 
has focused on the American educational system from one viewpoint 
only — that of criticism of the institution itself. This criticism is not 
entirely undesirable, the functionality of such debate has already 
been pointed up, since it is a means of gaining public consensus. 
However, out of the voluminous material that has been produced 
scarcely any has suggested that the educational institution likewise 
is a reflection of the larger society. Thus criticisms of education are, 
to a considerable extent, criticisms of the society itself. 

It is true that a partial turn in this direction of attention has been 
made by some defenders of American education. Many have pointed 
up the somewhat defenseless position of education and the tendency 
to make it the ideal scapegoat. George D. Stoddard wrote in School 
and Society, “The American people are suddenly afraid; they seek 
a scapegoat. What the Jews were to the vengeful Nazi, the teachers 
are now in the United States to a powerful clique that guessed 
wrong.”? David Riesman in The School Review likewise points up 
the present tendency to exploit education by its critics.? 

Numerous students of society have, in the past, aptly pointed out 
inconsistencies in our society. Gunnar Myrdal in An American Di- 
lemma focused on this primary theme. Likewise the Lynds in the 
Middletown series and Robert Lynd in Knowledge for What? How- 
ever, there have been few in the present public debate over education, 
who have clearly emphasized the point that possible inconsistencies, 
ambiguities, and incongruencies in the American society of the past 
and present might be the primary factor in the status of American 
education today. 

This focus of attention on society itself, rather than on one of the 
institutions of that society, seems to give attention to the real caus- 
ation rather than on a symptom. Especially in the light of the ap- 
parent evidence that the educational system does reflect to a con- 
siderable degree the surrounding social milieu. Did not Hollingshead 
in Elmtown’s Youth and Warner, et. al. in Who Shall Be Educated? 
note the reflection in respect to social class? Furthermore, our cur- 


1 George D. Stoddard. The Issues That Divide Us.” School and Society, 
86 (May 24, 1958) 236. 

2David Riesman. “Education and Exploitation.” The School Review, 68 
(Spring, 1960) 23-35. 
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riculum makers frequently refer to the social foundations of curricu- 
lum development. The early French sociologist Emile Durkheim at 
the turn of the century (though some of his work has only recently 
been translated) emphasized this point when he suggested that the 
very source of educational life is the society.* 

Thus for an example, is it not likely that if there are inconsisten- 
cies within the society between democratic ideologies and actual prac- 
tices, that the schools likewise might at times fall short of equality 
of opportunity? One even senses possible inconsistencies within the 
American society on the present debate over education when the 
critics decry the “pud courses” and the necessity to toughen up our 
students by increased emphasis on subject matter. Yet these same 
persons, or their neighbors, will heap criticism on the teacher, or 
the school, who may have failed to give a passing grade to their child 
in a required subject for graduation. 

If the approach presented herein be at least partially true, might 
we not be once again guilty of attacking symptoms rather than 
causes when we find articles such as “What Went Wrong with U.S. 
Schools?” Maybe the title should read, “What Went Wrong in 
American Society, and How This Affected the Schools.” There 
might in fact be a stronger argument, in the final analysis, for the 
assumption that our schools do amazingly well toward achieving in 
practice the ultimate values of our society, when compared with the 
actual practices of society itself. 

It is evident that the argument presented in this paper can not 
be carried to the extreme. The schools are not a perfect reflection of 
the society. However, by the same token neither can education as a 
social institution exist entirely apart from the social and cultural 
matrix, and if the schools are inadequate, it might be well to assume 
that they are that way, at least in part, as a result of this social and 
cultural milieu, After-all education can not pull itself up by its own 
bootstraps, and neither can one expect perfection from a social in- 
stitution when the society itself places greater value, as reflected in 
money spent on tobacco, alcohol, and cosmetics. And while public 
discussion of the weaknesses in education is desirable, it would seem 
helpful to devote greater attention to the approach presented in this 
paper, to the end that a better overall understanding might be 
achieved, ultimately resulting in greater educational improvement 
than might otherwise be possible. 


3 Emile Durkheim. Education and Sociology. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1956, p. 134. 

Eldon E. Snyder is instructor in Social Sciences, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Society, by John and Mavis Biesanz. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 740 pp. 


TowarpD INTEGRATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Is it possible to really understand civilization in the middle 
of the twentieth century by studying any one branch of the social 
sciences in depth? It is hardly likely. Thus it has come about that 
professional workers in sociology, economics, psychology, political 
science, and kindred areas have seen the need to bring together the 
learnings gleaned from many fields in order to better understand 
what our world is about. John and Mavis Biesanz in Modern Society 
have attempted to provide such an inclusive view and they have 
succeeded very well. One can find in this book many of the basic 
concepts and facts in one, and then another, and still another of 
the divisions of social science. Much of the information presented 
would not be new except to a novice—it represents the core of 
knowledge which is necessary to begin functioning on a professional 
level. What is new is that the basic learnings from many different 
parts of the social sciences are all brought together in a complemen- 
tary fashion in one book with the singular purpose of providing 
unified meaning to the structure and happenings of our modern 
world. Such an approach was not common ten years ago when the 
individual disciplines were more rigidly compartmentalized ; one would 
have had to consult several different books then to gather com- 
parable data. The changed approach represents progress in the field 
of social science. 

One of the chief characteristics of this book which makes it of 
value in 1960 is its feature of being current; it brings the reader 
right up to the present. The most important happenings in the broad 
areas of social science which have been presented piecemeal in news- 
paper, magazine, and journal during the past fifteen years are here 
incorporated into existing recorded history, analyzed, and portrayed 
in a comprehensive manner. Then the authors go on to project the 
possible course of events in the next decade or two. It all adds up 
to most interesting reading for the student of human affairs. 

The contents of the book appear to be factually correct. The 
style of writing represents a happy combination of scientific objectives 
with a warm, personal touch not often seen in works of this nature. 
The book could be very useful as an introduction to the social sciences 
for beginning students ; for this purpose detailed reading and under- 
standing would be appropriate. For professionals with a background 
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of training and experience it would probably not be worth the in- 
vestment in time to read the book in this manner ; intelligent skim- 
ming, however, would be valuable for all. 

A feature of the format of the book places all footnotes in the 
appendix. This is unfortunate as it fosters a tendency not to look at 
these valuable contributions at all. It would be preferable to place 
footnotes at the bottom of the appropriate page to provide ready ac- 
cess to the material. 

The most urgent need of our day is to prevent our obliteration 
from the face of the earth. This is fundamental. Unless this condition 
is achieved, a discussion of anything else obviously becomes unneces- 
ary. The authors treat this topic competently in an absorbing chapter 
on world politics. The military equipment of nations is coming 
more and more to include weapons of overwhelming destruction. 
It is too possible today that major portions of the population of the 
world, or even all of it, could be done away with in an outburst of 
international violence. At the present time the United States, Russia, 
England, and France possess atomic weapons. The number of coun- 
tries on this list will increase as time goes by, and as it goes up so 
does the possibility of war breaking out by accident, In a world of 
push-button weapons a nation that thinks it has been attacked may 
take little time to investigate objectively and dispassionately ; the urge 
to “‘push button” all the retaliation at its command may be too 
emotionally powerful to resist. This is increasingly our foremost 
problem of existence. 

Sheer survival of mankind, the population explosion, intergroup 
tensions, marriage and the family, education, religion, socialism, 
unions, inflation, and world communism—these are the controversial 
topics with which the book deals. Could there be a serious student 
of the social sciences anywhere who would not find a subject of strong 
interest to him in such material? Again it is hardly likely. 


Bruce D. Koenig, 
Ridgefield Public Schools, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 





Social Statistics, by Hubert Blalock, Jr., New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1960, Pp. XIV 465. 
Statistics in modern research have become so involved that the 
professor has a hard time keeping up, unless he is a specialist in the 
field. The teaching of statistics has often tended to be a concentration 
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on the computational formulas than upon the understandings of both — 
the values and the limitations of modern quantification methodologies, — 

It is refreshing to find a book which gives due consideration to | 
“why” as well as the “how” in the treatment of statistical data. The 
coverage includes descriptive statistics, probability and sampling, the © 
logic of statistical tests and estimation procedures, various non- para- 
metric tests, analysis of variance and co-variance, and multiple and — 
partial correlation. : 

One gets the impression from the examination of the contents of | 
the text that it is logically arranged, lucidly written, and well organ- © 
ized. It should prove to be a very popular introductory text, and a © 
useful reference for those who need, as does this author, from time | 
to time to refresh his understanding of various types of statistical 


manipulations. 
Dan W. Dodson 
New York University 





